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Interpretation of the Archaic Tablet of the E. A. Hoffman 
Collection. — By Geobge A. Babton, Professor in Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

My attention was first called to this tablet near the close of 
the year 1900. While making a study of the archaic inscrip- 
tions which had been published, I noticed the statement concern- 
ing this tablet in Radau's Early Babylonian History. ' It was 
evident that Radau had not read the tablet. Later, one of my 
pupils, Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, through the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Seminary, secured a copy, and we made con- 
siderable progress in its interpretation. In September of the 
present year I was permitted to collate the tablet again. This 
enabled me to obtain a clearer impression of some of its most 
peculiar signs, and to establish the fact that at the bottom of 
Col. II, a circle like the figure 10 had been cut by mistake and 
erased. 

Further study of the tablet has made it evident that it is 
almost identical with a tablet in Paris which is yet unpublished, 
but which Thureau-Dangin mentions in the }>reface to the Sup- 
plement of his Recherches sur Vorigine cle Vecrititre cuneiforme, 
designating it as y, and many of the signs of which he cites in 
the table which follows. When these signs and their location 
on tablet y are examined, they correspond to the signs of our 
tablet, column for column and line for line. When this Supple- 
ment was published, in 1899, Thureau-Dangin had not identified 
all these signs. 

In interpreting the tablet I have worked from the starting 
point furnished by the numbers. It is evident that the first of 
these gives the area of a field, and probable that those which 
follow give the dimensions of its various sides. This supposi- 
tion has proved correct. The tablet so far yielded up its mean- 
ing that I gave a tentative transliteration and translation of it 
in my Sketch of Semitic Origins.'' The tablet itself is of such 

1 Radau's Early Babylonian History, p. 12 n. and p. 321. 

2 P. 213 n. 5. 
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interest to Babylonian palaeography as well as to history that I 
venture to publish my version of it in connection with Miss 
Ogden's text, and to call attention to some of its most important 
palaeographical contributions to our knowledge. Unfortunately, 
the sign which designates the locality from which it comes I 
am unable to identify. The writing shows the document to be 
older than the Blau monuments, but later than the archaic 
inscriptions published last year by Father Scheil in his Textes 
e'lamites-semitiques and the Recueil de travaux* Transcribed 
into the later Assyrian character it appears as on the opposite 
page. 

It reads thus : 

I. 1. IIIMV GANA DITK'-KA 2 DINGIR ? 3 KI 4 LAG 5 

2. SAL-LAL 6 -TITR 7 
II. 1. IIIMVICL URP-NI-A SIG LIK°-A 

2. IIIMVICL GAL PI NER-A DA ,0 -KU GTTR DIM- 
MEN A BABBAR NIN-A TAB BAR 11 (UMTJN) 
III. 1. IIIMVIC E BABBAR LUG AB TAB BAR 

2. IIIMVICL IGF 2 KUR IR 13 DIP 4 BAD LIK-A 

GAR 15 - A 

3. GIR 16 SAG". 

1. e., I. 1. "3005 Bur of a field of clay, to the god ? presented 

2. Sallaltur. II. 1. 36050 cubits on its Akkadward side, the 
lower (side), from the beginning; 2. 36050 cubits running along 
the breadth of the ziggurat of Shamash, the lady who pours 
forth brightness; III. 1. 36000 cubits (to) the temple of Sha- 
mash, the messenger of Ab, who pours forth brightness, (i. e. 
Sin) ; 2. 36050 cubits before the mountain unto the abode of 
Ishtar (?), to the beginning; for making brick. 3. May he give 
strength, may he bless." 



NOTES. 

1 This sign, written £^>, was identified by Thureau-Dangin, Sup- 
plement, No. 379 bu . It is clearly a simple picture of an antique clay 
pot, originally in an upright position (\/), similar to that which is 
pictured twice in the archaic inscription published by Father Scheil in 
his Textes dlamites-semitiques, p. 130, and in the Recueil de travaux, 



* One of them was repeated in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, xxii, 126 ff. 
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vol. xxii, p. 149 ff., and which I reproduced in JAOS., vol. xxii, p. 126 ff. 
Ball, PSBA., vol. xiii, p. 374, had conjectured from the form which 
this sign assumes in the inscriptions of Gudea, that it was composed of 
two elements, £$> a vessel, and ff , water. That view is now no 
longer defensible. 

The sign in later Babylonian always stands for "pot "(see Brunnow's 
IAst, No. 5893), but pots were made of N clay in the early times. Indeed, 
clay must have been employed for that long before it was employed 
for tablet writing, and in that early period it would be natural in writ- 
ing to use the sign to designate a clay bed, or field of clay. The con- 
text indicates that that is the case in this tablet. 

8 This sign, ^» , Thureau-Dangin, Supplement. No. 517 bu , compares to 
%( . Miss Ogden first suggested the identification with w^f , which I 
believe to be correct. ^*f is afterward written $4 , (Thureau-Dan- 
gin's Textes chaldiens inedits, No. 3, II, 6), and SJ , (Manishtu-irba, 
Stele, Face A, xiii, 2). and ^j , (Gudea, B. i. 8). From this latter 
form it is easy to see how the neo-Babylonian and Assyrian forms 
are derived. QA usually is the ideogram for a measure, which was 
the fractional part of a GTJR or talent. Our tablet shows that the 
sign was originally the picture of a small vessel, which was, no doubt, 
used as a measure, and which was formed with a rounding bottom so 
as to be easily held in or on the palm of the hand, thus V • The sign 
seems to be here a phonetic complement. It is of interest to note how 
early the use of phonetic complements began. One occurs on the Blau 
monument B. 1. 2 (cf. JAOS. vol. xxii, p. 123). 

3 On this sign I am as yet able to obtain no light. 

4 The form of this sign is as archaic as any form of it yet discovered, 
except the form in which it appears on the tablet of Father Scheil 
referred to in n. 1 . It indicates that this text is younger than that. 

s Cf. Dangin's Recherch.es Sup., No. 419. Delitzsch. correctly explains 
its origin, Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 168 ff. 

6 The identification of this sign is somewhat uncertain. Its form, 
c{j>{1, resembles somewhat "£j£>f , the form in which Gudea, (col. 
A, xviii, 20), writes *i3&T . I have with some hesitation identified it 
with that sign, which has in Sumerian the value LAL, and the mean- 
ings, " honey " and " good." With this same sign I have also identified 
*&>, which occurs on Blau monument A, Rev., 1. 2 (cf. JAOS., vol. 
xxii, pp. 119, 120, and 122, n. 26). Was not the form of it in our pres- 
ent text a rude picture of a bee entering a hive, and the form on the 
Blau monument a variant, in which the hive is omitted, but the sting 
added ? 

' This sign, J//IQ ' Thureau-Dangin correctly identified in R. Sup., 
44. Delitzsch's view of the origin is confirmed. It is the picture of a 
court plus the motive for great. 

8 This sign, ^^T. Thureau-Dangin does not identify (cf. his Sup- 
plement, No. 230 bu ). He wavers between two or three possibilities. I 
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tentatively identify it with '"tgjjfer , tSa^ of Gudea (Dangin's 

Rieherohes. No. 117), and with the sign gf535?T > which qccurs in 
de Sarzec-Heuzey's Dicouvertes. pi. l bl, ) in two or three different con- 
nections. \t=*fiw has the meaning "Akkad," which suits the con- 
nection in the tablet before us, and "Urtu," a kind of plant, which 
satisfies the meaning in the various connections in which the sign 
occurs in the lMcouvertes. I would suggest that the sign in the 
form on this tablet is intended for a picture of the leaf of some plant, 
that it originally represented the plant, and that it was applied to 
Akkad because that plant grew there in abundance. 

9 This sign is thus identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., No. 438). I 
interpret it by Brunnow, List, No. 11259. 

10 This sign, -^JQ, was identified by Thureau-Dangin (Sup., 539 ter ). 
It is evidently the picture of a hand with the thumb turned in. Hil- 
precht (OBI., pt. ii, p. 40) and Delitzsch (Ursprung der Keilschrift- 
zeichen) regard the sign as the picture of an arm. That was evidently 
a later form of the sign, or possibly a variant of the one before us. 
That it was simply the picture of a hand in early times the sign before 
us proves. Here it is the right hand. In some cases it may have been 
the left hand ( -^*| ), in which cases it would approximate closely in 
form to the picture of a wing ( \Mj-j) in Blau monument B. This con- 
firms my identification of that sign as a variant of the sign for hand 
(JAOS., xxii, 124, n. 11). 

11 This sign, s t_ , occurs also on Blau monument B. I was able, 
from its connection in the tablet now under discussion, to identify it, 
when at work on the Blau text, with £ + v^- (cf. JAOS., vol. xxii, 

p. 124, n. 8), the latter occurring in Lugalzaggisi as I , (cf. OBI., 87, 

I, 13). Our sign gives the latter in a more curved and archaic form. 
The first element is the sign for "two," and represented the concept 
"doubling" or "increasing," "making abundant" (cf. Delitzsch, 
Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, p. 47, n.). The second element 
represented the concept " side," or "that which is seen " (Delitzsch, op. 
cit., p. 141), and naturally came to express in connection with a heav- 
enly body, "disc," and then "brilliance." In our text this sign is used 
to describe first the sun, and then the moon. There can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the identification is right. 

12 The group of signs which begins at this point is most puzzling, 
and my rendering is tentatively put forward with much hesitation. I 
have puzzled much over what constitutes the first sign. Is the line at 
this point a case-divider, or is it, like the basal line of JT\J\ in c °l. 
I, a portion of a sigh which might be easily mistaken for a case-divi- 
der? After much hesitation this seems to me the more probable view. 
In that case the first sign is ** . But what can this mean ? May 
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it not be a variant form of Q , which a lexicographical tablet pub- 
lished in the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the British 
Museum,' pt. v (No. 81-7-27, 49), defines as *J*— ? I tentatively so take 
it. &— stands for "eye," "face," etc., and seems in our tablet to 
have the meaning of "before." 

&- is written in Decouvertes, pi. l bi % in the form. Q- , and has 
usually been regarded as the picture of an eye. So Oppert, Expedition 
en Mesopotamie, ii, 64, Delitzsch, op. cit., Ill, and Ball, PSBA., xiii, 
96. Probably the sign did originate in attempts to picture the eye, but 
as in some cases (cf. JAOS., xxii, 125, "addition to n. 31"), it was 
represented in the earliest writing by various pictographs. (J- pic- 
tures the eye in one way, (• in another. Perhaps the latter was 

conceived as representing the way in which a ray of light strikes the 
eye. Our sign, t , may have been intended to represent the arch 

of the eye and the line of the nose, and was probably not intended in 
the first instance to represent the eye, but the face, and so would nat- 
urally mean "before." As the picture for eye was afterward used in 
the same meaning, it would be natural for it to supersede the other. 

18 This sign, [|J> , I take to be an older form of [Jj- (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin's Becherches, No. 326), which appears in later Babylonian and 
Assyrian as ^ . S c 260 ff. calls it a gunu of te (old Babylonian 
(> ), and Delitzsch (op. cit, 68) is probably right in accepting this 
as the explanation of the origin of tjff» . He is also right (ibid., p. 69) 
in the view that p' is a picture of a peg or post. A log or tree was 
represented by CJ (later fcf ), and the log sharpened so as to stick 
in the ground represented the idea of "building," "making," or 
"doing," and the gunu of it, the idea of doing these things with energy 
or despatch. From this the sign came to represent rapid motion 
toward a thing, and then as a post-position to have the meaning 
"unto," the meaning which it has in our inscription. Kent has sug- 
gested (AJSL., vol. xiii, 299 ff.) that the gunu signs were originally the 
picture of a hand. It is a suggestion which has much in its favor, but 
the form iu which the sign occurs in our tablet gives the suggestion of 
the hand by five dots, which represent the five fingers. 

14 This sign, (||) , is written ^Q on tablet y (cf . Thureau-Dangin's 
Supplement, No. 231 bi8 ). The French savant has not identified it. I 
take it to be an older form of «£| , later 4^ (cf . Thureau-Dangin's 
B6cherch.es, No. 233). It signified "mound," "abode," etc. Delitzsch 
(Ur sprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 90 ff., and 156) explains the origin of 
this sign from the form which is used by Gudea(?), deriving it from 
i T~f > " cour V plus the gunu signs. Perhaps Babylonian scribes 
understood it in this manner, but it seems clear to me that in the 
sign before us we have the diagram of a mound, dotted with dwellings. 
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15 This sign, ~ « , I take to be an older form of <?»£&. , later 
g£-£ (cf. Thureau-Dangin's Reekerches, No. 129), meaning "bricks," 
or " to make bricks." These signs were once, as is well recognized, 
written perpendicularly. This very tablet was, perhaps, held in read- 
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ing so that this sign would appear tJ . It was, I think, intended to 

represent the arch of a brick kiln with the smoke from the kiln rising 
above. In the later form the smoke is omitted and part of another 
arch added. -^ 

16 This sign is very puzzling. Its form, (A , was apparently a pic- 
ture of the neck and head of an ass, probably the original of the later 
< ^Gp**~ , which still later became £3l£t • Delitzsch has called 

attention (op. tit., 146-149) to the fact that in the period between Lugal- 
zaggisi and Gudea there is quite a series of signs which are almost 
identical in form. Thus, in addition to the sign already given, we have 

^Uj equivalent to ^ , "foot" (cf. Dangin, Recherches, No. 

224), and in Manishtu-irba and Alu-usharshid ^ — , equal to 
<£g£ (cf. Scheil's Textes elamites-semitiques, pi. 1, col. I. 3. 8, and 
OBI., Nos. 5 and 6), "ki§." Now Delitzsch finds the key to this group 
of signs in ^\, a hypothetical ground-form of "kis," which does 

indeed approach the form fcfffj^!>, which the sign assumes as late as 
Gudea. Delitzsch explains this as the " Urmotive " ^\ which desig- 
nated "mass," plus the gunu signs. This gives him the meaning kis- 
satu, "host," from which he thinks the sign came to signify 
"strength." He further thinks ^£ was simply a variant of 
/gg> , and was applied to the feet because of their strength. Similarly 
he derives £lfj£ from /£: plus fc£ staff, assuming, apparently, 
that every ass had to be kicked and beaten. Now the scribes of a later 
time may have reasoned thus, and Delitzsch is possibly right in his 
explanation of 4S5. , but as for the rest his explanation is too abstract 
to correspond to primitive ideas. ^Ep 3 *^ , the ancestor of the sign 
4[E , was, I believe, rightly explained by Houghton as long ago as 1878 
(TSBA., vol. vi, 470 ff.) as originally a picture of the human foot with 
a sandal bound around the ankle. The sandal distinguished it from 

Cia = t-v-1, which signified "stand," "go," etc. This sign might in 
time come to represent "strength" and the verb "to be strong." 
The sign 9^*^ is, I believe, a lineal descendant of the sign on the 
Hoffman tablet, which was originally the picture of the head and neck 
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of an ass. That, too, would naturally be used to represent the idea, " to 
be strong." Later, when the picture-writing had given way to linear 
writing, the forms of these three signs so nearly approximated one 
another that their functions were somewhat confused; hence the sign for 
" foot" displaced the sign for "ass " as a means of expressing the idea 
of strength On the confusion of one of these signs with still another 
during this period, cf. Thureau-Dangin, Supplement, pp. 11-15. This 
discussion will explain my reasons for the interpretation of the sign. 
The reason for translating this last case as a prayer is that the inscrip- 
tion of Lugalzaggisi {OBI., No. 87), inscription B. of Gudea, and those 
of many later kings have similar conclusions. 

" This last sign, originally written in an upright position, ^*R , is 

evidently the picture of the top of a palm tree. The sign for palm tree 

in the time of Lugalzaggisi was ti l' V/' S • Delitzsch explains this 

latter form as composed of three elements, |l== = Sig, "favor;" 

•^ JJ ~ =fc£ » "open," "distribute," and », = 4f , "people;" the 



whole meaning, "the tree which gives blessings to people" (cf. op. cit., 
144 ff,). Ball, on the other hand, regards the sign as the branch of a 
date palm to which a cone, such as are so often pictured on the monu- 
ments in the hands of winged beings, is being applied (cf. PSBA., xvi, 
193). I was inclined, until within the last few weeks, to think Delitzsch 
right (cf. my Semitic Origins, 161), but his view seems to me now too 
abstract, and Ball's seems preferable. It is clear, however, that, as 
noted in at least three other cases, there was a struggle between two 
different forms in the early writing, one of which finally displaced the 
other. The earlier form was the picture of a palm tree, such as we 
have on the Hoffman tablet ; the later represented the act of artificial 
fertilization of the palm. As I have shown in the Semitic Origins that 
the artificial fertilization of the date palm was of Semitic origin, it fol- 
lows that the picture of the palm which we have here is probably of 
Sumerian origin, while the variant form, which represented the fertili- 
zation, and which finally displaced the other, is of Semitic origin. I 
therefore identify the sign with (Jjjfc ffjjf , and interpret it as No. 7290 
of Brunnow's List. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that the study of such inscrip- 
tions as this and the Blau monuments makes it evident that the nearer 
we push back to the beginnings of Babylonian writing the greater is 
the variety of sign-forms upon which we come. As long as the sign 
was a picture of an object the picture might be varied at the fancy of 
the scribe. When the pictures became conventionalized, there was a 
period of struggle between the various forms of the signs which 
resulted in the survival of the fittest. 



